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18. YOU SAID YOU WOULD (singie mix) 19. STOP THE MUSIC (atternate Take) 

20. GRAVEYARD HOP (Studio Rehearsal) 21. SINGING COWBOY (Alternate Take) 
22. EVERYBODY’S GOTTA LIVE (Electric Version) 

23. WONDER PEOPLE (1 DO WONDER) [studio Rehearsal] 
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PREEL TO REAL: 


— REWINDING THE 
MAGNETIC ARTISTRY 
OF LOVE’S SWAN SONG 





GG S 
O that’s my trip, man. 


Getting as black and as funky as I can, man, on my music 
side. That’s what I feel right now. I’ve been exposed to a lot 
of different types of music and there are a lot of things that 
I can contribute to the so-called music world. I want to do 
that. I don’t want to leave no rock unturned.” 





—Arthur Lee speaking to Steven Rosen 
for Rolling Stone in September 1974 


This 1s the story of one of the most misunderstood rock albums you have probably 


on ekg never heard: the last studio recording of Arthur Lee’s first whirlwind decade as the charismatic voice 
Ge and absolute ruler of the Los Angeles band Love. It sounds nothing like the kaleidoscopic canon 


oe 2 that preceded it on the Elektra and Blue Thumb labels: the folk-rock abi of 1966's Love and 

<8 the psychedelic-big-band churn of that same 3 
year’s Da Capo; the chamber-pop elegance and 
apocalyptic foreboding of the 1967 masterpiece 
Forever Changes; the hard-rock vengeance across 
1969’s Four Sail and Out Here, then 1970’s False 
Start. But you cannot know Arthur Lee or what 
Love meant to him—as a band, a refuge and an 
identity —without knowing Reel To Real. 

That has never been easy. It 1s hard to cite 





another release by an artist of Lee’s 60s and early- 
°70s stature that has been so thoroughly wiped 
from rock history. This reissue, with another 
album’s worth of alternate takes, rehearsals and 
unused songs, is the first serious reappraisal of 
Reel To Real since its original release by RSO 
Records in America in late 1974 and in Britain 
the following spring. Lee’s aborted Love sessions 
for Columbia in 1971 and the long-mythic Black 
Beauty, made by Lee and a young all-black Love 
in 1973 and then shelved by label-and-money 





b Arthur Lee, 1974 
A 


blues, have been rescued and canonized in the 
years since Lee’s death at 61 in 2006. When High Moon Records finally liberated Black Beauty from 
bootleg purgatory in 2013, with the same deluxe touch as this set, the album was reviewed like a 
lost comeback—“"a turn to steamy R&B with heavy-guitar punch,” as I once described 1t—that 
would have turned Lee’s ’70s around if it had come out at the time. 
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t Reel Ts Real is much more eclectic than Black Beauty. 


a e I th re $0 1gV vriting and production are a whiplash of directions: 






a crunchy-guitar rock; straight-up Stax-grounded _ soul; 
aa oa Ee geotric psychedelia; contemporary funk and nutty curios. 
| 3s One song was already a hit in 1974 for someone else—“Be 

a: Thankful For What You Got,” a Philly-soul million-seller for 
— William DeVaughn, redone by Lee almost verbatim. ‘Uhree 
other tracks were Lee covering himself, remaking “Singing 
Cowboy” from Four Sail and two songs, “Busted Feet” and the 
ballad-mantra “Everybody’s Gotta Live,” from Lee’s 1972 
solo debut on A&M, Vindicator, 

Reel To Real, Lee’s last, true Love album—made with a 
working band rather than as star-and-sidemen—was also by 
far the most expensive record he ever made. RSO Records 
was founded in 1973 by the British impresario Robert 
a Stigwood, who managed Eric Clapton and the Bee Gees. 
The company, a custom imprint then distributed by Atlantic 
Records, had money to burn and signed Lee to a two-album 

a: deal with a $100,000 advance for the first LP. That was 
oe “standard largesse in the mid-’70s but an impressive bet of 


ae th on an artist who had been through three other labels 
: as many years and whose acknowledged classic, Forever 


ges, pease at #154 on Billboard’s ‘Top 200 in 1968. 
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You could hear that money being spent, too, wit ih cs Oe 
delirious enthusiasm by Lee and his producer-manay ver Skip ee : 
‘Taylor. ‘The two men loaded songs like the gospel-rock 0 ope 3 4 ag 
“Time Is Like A River” and the brisk “Who Are You?” 1 
expensive, radio-friendly décor: a horn section backing ve 
electric keyboards, outside guitarists. Lee was already leading — 
one of his most stable Loves—euitarist Melvan Whee eh 
drummer Joe Blocker and bassist Robert Rozelle from Black 
Beauty, with a second bassist, Sherwood Akuna, who . 
Rozelle early in the Reel Jo Real sessions, and guitarist John — 
Sane: the lineup’s sole white member. But that studio glitz ; 
was “something Arthur never had the budget for before,” a 


















‘Taylor says now. “lhe money was available, so his mind — ihe 
expanded.” ae Fes ae 
Still, the album alienated hardcore Love fans, who | 






















album chart. ‘he cover a“ a too-literal pun on the title in ; 
Laster-egg pastels, didn’t help; and RSO’s attempt to generate — | 


on their first U.S. arena tour, opening for labelmate Eric ‘ 
Clapton in September and October, 1974—ell short, oe fe 
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emerges. It’s not a classic in the Elektra-era sense, but a vivid, compelling lesson in creative a sabe 
motivation, intense self-examination, and the = 
high price of change. And while it may reflect the 
turmoil of Lee’s life in 1974, it also reveals the 
loyalty and power of the Love that stood by him 
that year, on that album. 

Lee “never said, “Do this, play that,’ ” says 
Sterling, who joined Love in early *74 through 
a mutual acquaintance, photographer Herbie 
Worthington, after working with Eric Burdon and 
the blues singer Jimmy Witherspoon. “We all did 
the best we could for Arthur. He wasn’t standing 
there like a conductor. It was all about feel.” 

“He was very constant in his ability—he knew é 
himself very well,’ Blocker says of Lee. “He was 
skeptical of the music business. He also knew 
that, given two shots at it, he would fuck up,” 
the drummer adds, laughing. “here were no 
delusions about Arthur. He was very guarded, 
sometimes snide and cynical, with people that 
weren't his friends. But that wasn’t who he was. It 





was a protective mechanism, a defensive thing.” 

“When you had a face-to-face conversation with Arthur, in private, he was not out of 
his head,” says Akuna, who grew up in Compton in L.A., met Lee through Blocker and 
Whittington and became Love’s bassist after Rozelle left to go on the road with Little 
Richard. “A lot of times, the antics were more drama. He was way more serious than he ~ 
led people to believe.” ihe 
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Akuna also believes Lee became increasingly bitter with 





good reason. “Arthur started experimenting with his roots” 
on Reel ‘To Real, the bassist says. “He saw Jimi Hendrix do 
it’—in the heavy-R&B trio Band of Gypsys—“‘and how that 
met with a lot of rejection. ‘Uhat’s what caused Arthur to get 
more resentful. People wanted him to play what they wanted 
him to play’—the music of the Love from seven and eight 
years earlier. “But he wanted to evolve. And he met with 
plenty of resistance.” 

Lee was frank and pissed about his bad reputation when 
he spoke to journalist Steven Rosen in late °74, shortly 





before the release of Reel To Real, for a story that appeared 
in Rolling Stone in February, 1975. “A lot of people can say 
this guy goes from record company to record company Just 
for the front bread,” he said, referring to the Columbia and 
Black Beauty debacles. “Uhat is bullshit, man. Anything I do, 
I want to make sure that I do it the best that I can. It may 
not sound good sometimes to you or even to me, but, man, 
I try to do my best.” 

He also said this of Reel To Real’s R&B flair: “It’s exactly 
what ve done before I got a Love album . . . ‘Vhat’s what I 
was doing before I saw the Byrds at Ciro’s [in 1965]. You dig? 
So no place like home.” 


‘That home was literally Soul City: Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 
where Arthur Porter Laylor was born on March 7, 1945. 
He was the son of a white trumpeter, Chester ‘Taylor, and a 
black schoolteacher, Agnes. When Arthur was seven, Agnes 
moved to Los Angeles and remarried; his stepfather, Clinton 
Lee, worked in construction and masonry. From the start, 
Arthur made music on both sides of pop’s color line. As a 
teenager, he wrote surf songs and R&B ballads such as “My 
Diary,” cut in 1965 by singer Rosa Lee Brooks and featuring 
an unknown Jimi Hendrix on guitar. Lee named one early 
group, the LAG’s, in direct homage to Memphis and the 
great Stax Records house band Booker ‘I. and the MG’s. 
‘Then after seeing ‘The Byrds in 1965, at the Hollywood club 
Ciro’s, Lee founded a band literally in his biracial image: the 
riveting, original Love, fusing the jangling reveille of L.A. 
folk-rock and the British Invasion with Chicago blues and 
proto-punk noir. 

“Arthur was a chameleon,” says Blocker, who first knew 
Lee in South Central L.A. and saw the mid-’60s Love at the 
Whisky A Go Go. “There wasn’t much he couldn’t do. But the 
music he loved, that he listened to all the time, was jazz and 
R&B. People listen to the first three Love albums, and they 
think that’s Arthur. It’s part of Arthur.” Blocker contends that 
when he joined Love, at 18, with Whittington and Rozelle 
to make Black Beauty, Lee “had gotten to the point where 
he wanted to have fun playing, not try to do what people 
expected him to do. 


2) 


“By the time Robert, Melvan and I got there, Arthur was sick of giving people what they wanted,” 
the drummer says sharply. “Because it wasn’t working.” 

Skip ‘Taylor, Reel To Real’s producer, was a former William Morris booking agent who started 
managing Canned Heat in late 1965 after seeing them at a UCLA fraternity party where the 
recently born Doors were the opening act. He 
and Lee had crossed paths in L.A. through the 
late *60s and early *70s. ‘Taylor had also seen the 
classic Love at the Whisky and admits that after 
he and Lee agreed to work together, “I was going 
back in my mind to those early songs.” He cites 
Love’s untorgettable blastoff, the Burt Bacharach- 
Hal David cover “My Little Red Book,” and Lee’s 
acid-carnival jewel “She Comes In Colors” on Da 
Capo. “I was hoping one or two things lke that 
would come out. But that’s not where Arthur’s 
head was at the time.” 

RSO president Bill Oakes, an Englishman in 
his early 20s, made the same miscalculation when 
he signed Lee to the label. “I was chasing Arthur 
because of forever Changes,’ he concedes. ‘That 
album had been a ‘lop 30 hit in Britain, leaving 
a deep impact on teenagers like Oakes and keen 
students of American psychedelia such as the 
BBC DJ John Peel and future Led Zeppelin singer 
Robert Plant. “I was banking on Arthur coming 
back with ‘Alone Again Or,’ ” Oakes says, referring 
to Forever Changes’ ravishing first track. ““Uhat was 
my romantic idea. I was personally going to bring 


this guy back. 


yy 


me _ . ss 
Reel To Real producer, 


4 Bill Oakes, president 
kip Taylor 


of RSO Records 














“Then of course,’ Oakes continues, “what turned up on 
my desk after six months was totally different.” 

Reel To Real included the blackest music Lee had ever 
made-thoroughly authentic, vigorously modern rhythm & 
blues. It was also his most open, earnest grasp at mainstream 
acceptance, manic in its variety and crowd-pleasing drive. 
‘The record is full of masterful Lee singing—teral, plaintive, 
exultant—and rich in soulful, unconventional details like 
Lee’s harp break in “Stop ‘The Music,” as if he’s dropped 
a chunk of Love’s bleak blues “Signed D.C.” into an Otis 
Redding heartbreak 45, and the rock ’n’ roll-church heat— 
harmonized-fuzz guitars, charging brass and a female 
chorale—around Lee’s reaching, optimistic vocal in “Time 
Is Like A River.” The near-disco gait of “With A Little 
Energy,” spiked with a Moog solo, suggests a late-Hendrix 
sroover like “Dolly Dagger” covered by Stevie Wonder— 
who happened to be next door at the Record Plant in L.A. 
as Lee made Reel To Real. 

The final track on the ’74 LP, “Everybody’s Gotta Live,” 
was an accident, according to laylor. Lee started singing the 


Vindicator song—buult on the same chord structure as John 
Lennon’s “Instant Karma’—at the end of a session, solo 
with an acoustic guitar. “We were done recording for the 
day,” ‘Taylor says. “Next thing, he’s out there doing this, and 
I’m like, ‘Run the tape.’ 

“Arthur didn’t want it on the album,” ‘laylor says. “I told 
him, ‘Arthur, this is you.’ ” Even with the backing voices that 
come in at the choruses, “Everybody’s Gotta Live” was the right 
finish—Lee without the flash but certain in his path and will. 

“This album will sell more than any album I ever made,” 
he told Rosen in that conversation for Rolling Stone, “just 
because it’s simple enough to pat your foot and forget about 
the legendary-whoever, what’s-his-name or any of that shit. 
You know what I mean? It’s just the music you can sit and 
groove with. 

“That’s exactly what I wanted to do,” Lee insisted. “And I 
want to do a couple more. Let it flow.” 

As it turned out, Reel To Real was Lee’s last studio album for 
the next seven years. And it was the last he ever made for a 
major label. 
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Oakes met Lee for the first time at ‘Taylor’s home on Wonderland 
Avenue 1n L.A. to seal Love’s deal with RSO. Oakes came to the meeting 
with a briefcase; inside was a check for $100,000, the advance for Love’s 
first release under the two-album contract. In return, Oakes got a surprise. 
‘Taylor announced that he was producing Love’s new album. 

“That wasn’t part of the deal,” Oakes says. “I was expecting to bring 
in ‘Lom Dowd, who I was close with, or somebody like that.” Dowd, the 
ereat Atlantic Records engineer and producer, had played a vital role in 
the success of Eric Clapton, RSO’s premier act, when the guitarist was in 
Cream and Derek and the Dominos. “But Skip said, ‘No, ?m the manager 
and the producer.’ It meant that I wasn’t involved in the recording. When 
the first cuts came through, they were not at all what I was expecting. Skip 
had this whole spiel—how this was going to be great, that 1t was going to 
bring a whole new audience. And I wanted the old audience.” 

Oakes remembers something else from that handoff at ‘Taylor’s house. 
“Forever Ghanges was playing on the stereo,” he says. “I’m thinking, “This 
is going to be a new dawn.’ ” But Oakes never established a working 
relationship with his new artist. “Arthur was, at times, aloof. He could also 
be incredibly endearing and intimate.” 

At work, Lee was engaged and in control, 1f unpredictable. “We were 
better rehearsed on that record,” Blocker says of Reel To Real, “than we 
were for Black Beauty.” ‘The band mostly jammed in a guest cottage next to 
Lee’s house. A surprising resurrection 1n this reissue, from the Reel To Real 
rehearsals, 1s a wonderfully impromptu, live-in-the-studio version of the 
Forever Changes outtake “Wonder People (I Do Wonder).” “Arthur’s sessions 
were informal,” Blocker goes on. “Walk in there, start playing. He would 
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Bassist 


Sherwood Akuna 


One day, at the guest house, Blocker and Akuna were fooling around with the rhythm 
in “Be ‘Thankful For What You Got,” then all over ‘Top 40 and R&B radio. “Melvan 
jumped in,” Blocker says, “and we were playing this thing. Suddenly, Arthur got on the 
mike, and started singing. He said, ‘Man, let’s record that.’” So they did. 

“Arthur would rehearse something with the band for two or three days,” ‘Laylor says, 
“then come into the studio with a different song. It would throw everybody off, but you 
would go with the flow. Arthur would play different things—some piano, a guitar—and 
come up with something. ‘That record was all over the board, but it was all Arthur.” 

‘That was true even when ‘laylor was calling shots. When Whittington had difficulty 
with a guitar part on “Who Are You?,” ‘laylor brought in a session musician, Buzzy 
Feiten, who had been in the Paul Butterfield Blues Band and a late lineup of The Rascals. 
Whittington turned to Lee for backup. 

“Melvan was like, ‘What’s this guy coming in? I’m the lead guitar player,” ‘Taylor 
recalls. “Arthur said, “Sit down, relax.’ Melvan kept going: “This isn’t fair, man.’ ” Lee’s 
response was curt and final: “Fair? Pll give you bus fare 1f you don’t shut up.” 

Most of Reel To Real was made in the summer of ’74 at the Record Plant, on 
the eastern edge of Beverly Hills, after Love returned from a month-long tour 
of Britain and Holland in May and June, although Blocker says some tracks— 
“Singing Cowboy,” the kitchen-sink funk of “Who Are You?” and the feisty outtake 
“Somebody’—originated in earlier sessions at another location. ‘Those U.K. dates 
were the first Love shows since the recording of Black Beauty and the end of the road 
for Rozelle, who quit soon after. When Love went into the Record Plant, Sherwood 
Akuna was the bassist. 

“Arthur was trying to develop and evolve,” Akuna says. “I just wish we had a grip. A 
focus on the life off stage—that was seriously in need at the time, for everybody.” Akuna 
reveals that Lee did have some help then. His mother and stepfather were “pretty 
much on the scene at the time, looking after him, making sure he wasn’t backsliding too 
much.” But the gun shots that pepper the song “You Said You Would’’—even though 
they were just sound effects—reflected a defensiveness creeping into paranoia. “He 
wanted them on every verse. I said it was too repetitious. Then we went for the big 
bang at the end.” 
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gs wee 2 ‘slot on Clapton’s East Coast-arena run in late September 
AS and early October 1974. 
_ Inareport for Britain’s New Musical Express on the September 
29 show at Nassau Coliseum in Long Island, New York, Lisa 
~ Robinson noted the “most difficult of conditions”—a hockey 
rink full of noisy Clapton fans, impatient for the headliner. 
_ But Lee “had an incredible stage presence, sounded good, 
- carried the set well and presented a fine band. One looks 
ig EA _ forward to his new LP, due from RSO shortly.” 
_———-' That was a good night. “We had our not-so-good moments 
o, Akuna says, “on stage and off.” In Philadelphia, Lee 


loaded a room-service tray with used dishes and fired it out 


~ » 






. of his hotel room, across the hall, narrowly missing another 


ae pop singer Robert Goulet. Akuna and Blocker 


— 


— ad on well with the members of Clapton’s band; Clapton 
shed Love from the side of the stage on many nights, 
| miring Whittington’s cuitar playing. Lee mostly kept to 
e ig .. self backstage. “Arthur was not a big Eric Clapton fan— 
Bi he wasn’ t a big fan of anybody,” Blocker cracks. 
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late 1970, opening for The Kinks. But he woures pass Re 
other shows like a frustrating shadow of his own gent . 

“T don’t think the audience mattered much to him,” Blocker — 
says, “whether it was eight people or 18,000. He was ee 
the same guy. The off-the-rails Arthur was always lurking 
under the surface. And when he was off the rails, the straight- 
ahead clear-thinking Arthur was right under there.” 

Lee made no new fans on the Clapton tour. Then he lost 
his Love. On November 12, 1974, Love opened a three- 
night hometown stand at ‘The ‘Troubadour to celebrate the 
release of Reel To Real. The Who’s Keith Moon introduced 
the band on the 13th; Blocker met the mother of his first 
two children during that engagement. Lee played nearly half 
of the album in those shows, and the vibe was strong. ‘The 
singer “‘still has a California-oriented vision,” wrote Harvey 
Kubernick, the L.A. correspondent for Melody Maker, “only 
this time around, 1t was sepia-toned and underscored by a 


heavy R&B flavoring.” a yf 
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But Akuna remembers feeling that Lee “should have been — - ee : 








more appreciative of his entourage.” ‘he bassist quit after gigs. aS 


in San Francisco and San Diego to pursue other musical proj nae oe a 
Blocker left in ee 1975. “Reel Io Real was Arthur’s pe: -breal ak = 


Lee soon built another Love with Reel To Real guitarist 
John Sterling and drummer George Suranovich from the 
°69-’70 lineups. “I am a very sensitive person,” Lee told 
Steven Rosen in the Rolling Stone interview, “and when I do 
something and put my name on 1t—just my name—1t’s my 
thing.” Love’s records and shows “are more like everybody 
coming in and sharing. 





“That’s what Love 

Arthur Lee is Back is about,’ he insisted. 
With a New “Sharing.” 

In March 1975, Reel 


to Real was released in 
the UK. On May 2, 
the 


Sterling, Suranovich and 


latest Love—Lee, 
bassist Kim Kesterson— 
openeda 1|4-date English 
the 
ongoing 
with the world, 
himself, the 

demands for 


VOUT StOe FoOromiore 
record. Lee’s 
wars 


within 


More Soulful 
Than Your Long Lost 
&Ve; of The 60s 


relentless 
another Forever Changes 
and the uncertain state 
of his career “permeated 


REEL-TO-REAL 





every show,” Sterling 


admits. “He would go into 
a speech, and it would 
so from black to white 
to brown and back. You 
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never knew what you were 
going to get.” 

On May 6, in 
Manchester, Lee reportedly 
began the show with an 
“We're 
not going to play any of 
that Forever Changes shit.” 
Yet on that tour, the set 
lists included that record’s 
silken pillars, “Alone Again 
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Or” and “Andmoreagain,” 
along with the Forever 
Changes outtake “Wonder 
People (I Do Wonder),” rehearsed with the Reel To Real band 
a year earlier. 

“He talked too much,” Sterling says, looking back at the 
°75 tumult.” He should have gotten all that off his back and 
played some music. But Arthur did what he wanted.” 

Love did not make the second album under their RSO 
contract; Reel To Real did not sell enough “to justify it.” Oakes 
estimates that the label ultimately spent $200,000 on Reel ‘To 
Real, including tour support, advertising and promotion, to 
no avail. “It was a dead issue.” 





Arthur Lee, Rainbow Theatre, 
London, May 23, 1974 





Lee’s next act, back in L.A., was retreat. He split with Taylor and 


only performed a handful of shows over the rest of the decade, 
returning to record in 1981 with his second solo album, Arthur Lee— _ 


the start of a gradual, bumpy ascent to genuine, second glory over the 
next two decades. ‘The musicians on Arthur Lee, notably, mcluded all 
of the Reel ‘Jo Real band; indeed, Blocker and Akuna remained close 
friends with Lee until his death. “I talked to Arthur two days before 
he died,” Blocker says. ““He was the same dude. I remember he cut 
the conversation short: ‘I love you, man. I gotta go.’ ‘lypical Arthur.” 

Now reissued in a manner befitting Lee’s original ambitions, Aee/ 
To Real has long been a record dismissed without a fair hearing, 
mostly for what it 1sn’t——Forever Changes. It can finally be judged 
for what it has: roots, nerve and honest, determined soul. “It was 
worth it, definitely,” Oakes says of his year with Lee. 

“T can say this today—tt holds up,” ‘Laylor declares. “Just listen to 
the vocals. This guy had natural talent, an ability of phrasing and 
enunciation, getting his insides up and out on to a piece of tape.” 

“The thing you have to remember about Arthur 1s that he was 
not faking,” Blocker says. He points to Reel To Real’s closing minutes, 
“Everybody’s Gotta Live.” “That song is him, right there. He was 
into doing what he wanted to do. But he wasn’t trying to hurt 
anybody or their feelings.” 

Lee summed up his life in Love—and Reel ‘To Real—hike this for 
Steven Rosen, in their Rolling Stone interview: “I just think it all is a 
cat being ea to be versatile enough in music and trying to do the 
best he can.’ 





Reel To Real was the best Arthur Lee and Love could do in 1D ie 


It is a lot better than you know. 


—David Fricke 
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BY STEVEN ROSEN 


~ It must have been around mid-1974 when I heard the news Love 


oo 
was releasing an album. That’s when my pilgrimage—both literally 
and figuratively—began. I wanted to find Arthur Lee. I wanted to 
walk in his footsteps. I wanted to breathe the same air. I knew Arthur 
had lived on a street just up the hill from where I then lived in Laurel 
Canyon, and I wanted to go looking for him. I walked down paths and 
dirt lanes where I thought he might have once strode. I thought, “I 
wonder if Arthur looked at this tree? Was he staring up at the sky right 
here when he wrote “People walk the shadows/Falling stars appear” 
from “Colored Balls Falling’? 

I knew this appeared a bit stalker obsessive but I figured it was 
as close as I'd ever get to meeting the real mad genius. Still, when I 
heard about a new record coming out, I leaned heavily on RSO to 
arrange an interview. I knew it would never happen—Arthur rarely 
talked to the press and when he did it could be cataclysmic—but I 
went through the motions and even did an all-out blitz on Rolling 
Stone to run a story. lo my utter astonishment and horror, the label 
set up an interview and Rolling Stone gave me the assignment. It was 
hike hunting down a tiger and then finally catching 1t—what do you 
do now? 


When I finally stood face-to-face with Arthur at the RSO offices 


on Sunset Boulevard, I was terrified to speechlessness. Hunter and 


prey. I was also so utterly awed by this figure standing before me, that 








it was all I could do to not throw myself on the floor, prostrate myself 


before him and lick his shoes. He was an astonishing writer and in his 


best moments could have fought pound for pound with the likes of 


: _ Brian Wilson, Pete Townshend and Steve Winwood. 
ae 


an ig 





Steven Rosen 


See 


We shook hands and sat down at this fairly long conference table in one of the empty ofhieee Ite > ue 
up my cassette player and the moment I asked the first question, Arthur jumped from his chair and 
started pacing around the room. He both scared and thrilled me. Not 1n any sense that he was going 
to hurt me but more because I didn’t know what he would do next. A tiger caged. 

What did come next poured from Arthur’s lips like a sermon, the words rushing off his 
tongue in cascades, torrents, overflowing bucketfuls. He talked about hfe as a young boy, 


the degeneracy of the music business and how (after he learned how to play the game) he 
had poured every ounce of who he was into every song he ever wrote. Arthur was preaching 
and I was his faithful acolyte. 

We talked about the then recently released Reel To Real album. I loved “Singing Cowboy” and 
“Everybody’s Gotta Live” and I wanted to ask Arthur specifically about those songs. But I never did. 
I had too many other things I wanted to ask him. 

And that’s what really made me sad—lI hadn’t gotten it all. Though we spoke for an 
hour, I felt hke we’d barely scratched the surface. Oh, man. I wanted to ask him more 
about Forever Changes and hanging with the Doors and how did he do the things he did. 

When I think back on that moment, I remember Arthur being so many things. He was pensive, 
passionate, moody, melancholy, articulate, arbitrary, funky, funny, humorous, dolorous and frangible. 
I always thought he felt secure about his gifts but was also compelled to shout them out to the world 
once in a while lest somebody forget about him. 

I returned to my guesthouse in the Hollywood Hulls and wrote the story. I had two big 
picture windows in the front room that looked out over the street. | opened both of them 
wide. [he canyon was especially quiet that day and I could hear the birds chirping in the 
trees—a “bluebird sitting on a branch”—and the yelps of dogs. For one serene moment, I 
swore I heard the sound of “7 And 7 Is” floating over the hilltops from the Whisky down on 
Sunset Boulevard, where Arthur and his band had played so many years earlier. I heard the 
frenetic rhythm and his choked vocals. It was beautiful. 

I hope Arthur could sense that the novice writer sitting in front of him was astounded by him and 
truly adored what he had done. 

Arthur Lee heard things mere mortals never could—and we are so lucky he did. 
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Love, Arthur Lee Style: More Changes 


widely heard on record, 
that first solo project 
seemingly marking the 
end of his prolific career. 
From  Love’s_ debut 
album in 1966 until 
just under three years 
ago, the Memphis-born 
musician had issued a 
record annually. But 
in 1972, he curiously 
vanished from _ the 
recording eye. he 
tapes of his newest 
album playing gently 
in the background, Lee 
Wide Cetoncerall thie three 
years, during which 
time he really wasn’t 
missing. “Last year I did 
a record for Buffalo and 


the company folded. ‘The album didn’t come 
out so I’m going to try and buy the album. Plus 
I have an album in the can that [ did with Jimi 


ielemohrin<| (ana 70.” 





BY STEVEN ROSEN 
LOS ANGELES—Not since the 1972 


release of Vindicator has Arthur Lee been 








The former featured Melvan Whittington 
and Joe Blocker, who appear in Arthur’s re- 


formed Love _ lineup. 
“It’s a good album, man. 
There’s a song called 
‘Beep Beep’ which 1s 
really tripped out, it’s a 
hit song as far as what 
I hear on the radio. It’s 
kind of a reggae song.” 
The Hendrix affair 1s 
more a sophisticated jam 
than anything. “There’s 
some good soulful licks 
on there man, and I 
mean you know Jimi— 
he played.” 

Both albums are 
presently taking a back seat 





to Lee’s current endeavor, 
the re-formed Love. After 


j| a four-year hiatus the name 
1 is reemerging, but with an 
entirely new membership. Blocker, Whittington 
and newcomers Sherwood Akuna and John 
Sterling make up the remainder of the band on 
the newest album, Reel to Real. 





Like Lee’s deceptive three-year invisibility 
act, the album appears to set Love forth on a 
new foot, but only in appearance: “No, man, 
this is exactly what ve done before, 1t was what 
I was doing betore I got a Love album. It’s an 


R&B type thing and... lm not gonna try 


iSVE. 


with Arthur Lee 


and label it as R&B but it’s 
pretty funky and that’s what 
I was doin’ a long time ago, 
No place like home.” 

A studio horn section 
rhythm- 
and-bluesy feel, and the 
Blackberries 
his 


awesome 


accents Lee’s 
supplement 
anguished and 
Otis Redding- 
brand vocals. The brass 
and backup vocals may 
take Reel To Real away from 
for 


instant recognition 


some Love devotees, but — 
the big shocker is in the 
AM leanings of the album. 


Purposely guided in this 


ALBUM 2394 145 


direction, Lee (née Arthur 
Porter Taylor) feels it’s time “somebody” heard 
him. “Td really like to get back on AM radio 
because I haven’t been there since “7 and 7 Is” 
[from Love’s second album, Da Capo| and that 
was a pretty good trip. Lots of publicity and all 
but I can do better than that now.” 
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Also Available on Musicassette 





Lee’s biggest concern 1s reproducing the 
album’s music faithfully onstage complete with 
horns, support singers, synthesizer, Clavinet, 
organ and piano. He toured the East with Eric 
Clapton (both record for RSO) but had to work 
sans the embellishments. 

He is confident that 
the record will be heard and 
that he will get a chance 
to stage the music his own 
way. “I wanted to make sure 
it happens on this album 
because I think it will be 
played. Pve got to see if 
people are going to dig my 
trip or dig what’s happening 
first 2. = there alninesnecd 
to go out and waste a lot of 
bread and a lot of time on 
nothin’. If they dig it then 
Pll be able to add all that 
other stuff.” 

Lee cites adaptability 
and changeability as the 
yardsticks of his existence. 
From Love to Forever Changes to Reel To Real, 
the approach and appeal have changed, 
but to a creator such as Arthur ‘Taylor, the 
metamorphosis 1s a natural one. “I just think of 
it all as a cat versatile enough to do all the things 
in music and just doing the best he can.” 





Vocals, Rhythm Guitar, Harmonica—Arthur Lee 
Drums—Joey Blocker 
Bass—Sherwood Akuna 
Bass—Robert Rozelle (tracks 6, 7 & 10) 
Rhythm and Lead Guitar—Melvan Whittington 
Slide and Rhythm Guitar—John Sterling 
Congas—Herman McCormick 
Lead Guitar—“Buzzy” Feiten (Track 3) 
Acoustic Guitars—Arthur Lee and Art Fox (track 5) 
Electric Guitars—Harvey “The Snake” Mandel (Track 5) 
Vibes—Joey Deaguero (Track 8) 
Acoustic Guitar—Arthur Lee (Track 11) 
Keyboards (Organ, Clavinet, Piano) —Bobby Lyle 
Arp Synthesizer—Gary Bell 


Background Vocals—Vanetta Fields, 
Carlina Williams, Jesse Smith 
Horns—Clifford Solomon, John Clauder, 

Fred Carter, Wilber Brown, Alan DeVille, 
and Billy Sprague 
Horn Arrangements—Miles Grayson and Arthur Lee 
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